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ae riculture g the hinedom, i is yet ome mtlcated | in the more | ah erect and thick in the ear, and, in comparison 

- ’ _ southerly and the midland districts, — As its grain | with the other, destitute of beard or awn, for 
== a —_ x — 


From the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


WHEAT. 


is swaller than that of the commoner sort, and as| Which reason its bloom is more conspicuous, The 
its produce is less abundant, the farmer would not | same cause may for the fact, 
be led to its cultivation, could he be certain of! that its pollen is both more easily diffused and 


be cited to account 


success with earlier sown seed, or if, in the pro- 
gress of his agricultural operations, the land could 
always be got ready for the autumnal sowing. 


By common consent, and in every climate where 
it can be cultivated, Waeatr—Triticum—is held 
in the highest estimation of all the cereal grains. 
The cost of its production, compared with that of 
some other substantive articles of aliment, 
indeed occasion it to be but litthe consumed 
countries where the bulk of the inhabitants are | 
coustrained hy poverty to subsist upon the cheap- | 
est description of food that will sustain life. | 
Where, however, the people are in a situation) 
which enables them to indulge their choice in res- 
pect of food, wheaten bread, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, constitutes the chief material for con- 
sumption. 


does, 








Grain of Wheat, upper and under sides. 

A full-grown and perfect grain of wheat will, 
on examination, be found to resemble the above 
figures. In form, it is a compressed oval, and is 
inclosed firstly in certain chaffy scales, which are 
readily to be separated from it, and secondly ina 
membranous tunic, which invests the seed much 
more closely. Along that side of the grain which, 
while the plant was growing, was turned towards 
the rachis, a groove may be observed. At the 
base, on the opposite or convex side, is to be seen | as to destroy all prospect of a harvest, this deli- 
asmall protuberant oval space, which indice ates | cate but more rapidly growing species may be | 
the germ or embryo of the future plant, and which | more confidently de pended on for yielding its in- 
is at this time covered by the tunics. The ,erease. Some farmers, when they perceive that | 
sels whereby the grain was attached to the plant,|the seed they have sown in autumn fails and goes | 
and through which it drew nourishment until its | off in patches from any untoward causes, are ac- | 
maturity, had their point of attachment atthe basal|customed to rake spring wheat into the vacant) 
termination of this protuberance. When the seed | Spaces, and wherever the plants appear weak and | 
is perfectly ripe, the umbilical vessels separate ; ‘thin. By this means the uniformity of the crop | 
the point of separation speedily heals in the same is restored ; and if the operation has not been de- 
manper as a portion of a deciduous tree from layed beyond the beginning of April, the spring | 
which a matured leaf has detached itself, and the wheat will be matured and ready for the sickle at 
grain may then be easily threshed out from the the same time with the earlier sown plants. This | 
chaff in which it had lain buried ; sometimes, in- mixture of grain is of no consequence to the mil- 
deed, it sheds itself spontaneously. jler, but it would be manifestly improper to employ | 

Sovnal species, and a still greater number of, the produce as seed. When spring wheat is sown 
varieties of wheat are to be found. Many of these by itself, the season for this operation is in April, | 
differences are doubtless to be referred to influen- | or the early part of May, from which time on-| 
eesof climate and modes of culture. There are) ' ward the farmer has but little to dread from any 
but two sorts generally and extensively cultivated | severity of weather in the above mentioned dis-| 
in this kingdom, and these have distinguishing |tricts. It is said that this species of wheat is not! 
names given to them, in agreement with the sea-| subject to blight, According to the analysis of | 
sons in which they are sown, one being called | Sir Humphry Davy, the nutritive quality of this | 
Spring or Summer Wheat, the other Winter or ikind is not quite equal to that of winter wheet, | 
Lammas Wheat. ithe proportions being 954 per cent in the latter, | 

Spring, or Summer Wheat,—( Triticum aestivum, )} and only {4 per cent in the former, of the entire 
is supposed to be a native of Siberia, in the land! ibulk of the grains. The gluten contained in the 
of the Beschkirs. It is less hardy than the winter | two kinds varies in a greater degree, that of winter 





Ear and Plant of Spring Wheat. 


The principal advantage to be derived from the 


ty which it offers against the injurious effects o 
a cold and rainy spring ; so that in situations and 
seasons where winter-sown wheat is so far injured | 





ves- | 


adoption of summer wheat consists in the securi- | 


more liable to be destroyed. 





Ear and Plant of Winter Wheat. 

This plant is sown in autumn, stands through 
|the winter, and ripens its seed in the following 
summer. Slight varieties of this species are ex- 
ceedingly common in different localities, and are 
probably attributable to some peculiarities in the 
/mode of culture. The common varieties of winter 
| wheat are distinguished from each other accord- 
ling to the color of the tunic enveloping the grain, 
j}and the difference observable in their chaff. The 
colors are usually divided into white and red, the 
| latter of these including many different shades of 
brown. Red wheat is commonly said to be more 
hardy than white; it is therefore thought better 
suited for cultivation in bleak and upland districts, 
The plant is, however, not so productive as the 
white, and the flour which it yields is seldom of 
so desirable a quality. 
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sown kind, and the whole plant has a weaker ap- 
pearance; the stem is thin and delicate, the ear 
more slender and less erect, and it is provided 
with much longer beards or awns. This descrip- 
tion of grain, which, in our uncertain climate, can- 
hot be safely or productively cultivated through- 








wheat being 24, while that of spring sown corn is 
only 19, so that the winter variety is most eligible | 
for the purpose of the baker. 





Ear and Plant of Duck bill Ws het. 
The cultivation of another description of wheat, 
called, from the form of the ear, the Duck-bill, or 
Conical Wheat, (Triticum turgidum,) has been at- 


Winter, or Lammas Wheat,—(Triticum hyber- 
num,) may easily be distinguished by its appear- 
ance, being much more vigorous in the stem, more 
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mated in England, but eiihela any ‘profitable Sei been the ‘Triticum of the Siateaniae and the | 
result, having no qualities that recommend it to (Zea of the Greeks, although this latter name has | 
the notice of the agriculturist. inow been given to Maize, a grain unknown to | 
Some other varieties exist, whieh, although ‘the ancients, This variety is still very abundant- 
they do not appear to be well adapted to the cli- | ly cultivated in many parts of the Continent, and | 
mate of England, are yet cultivated extensively ‘particularly in the south of Europe. It may be 
elsewhere ; they deserving of de- | raised upou much coarser soil than is required for | 
scription. | the better kinds of wheat in England, and calls 


are the refore 


| for much less culture. In many parts of Germany | 
je Switzerland, in the south of France, in the | 
‘north of Africa, and at the Cape of Good Hope, | 
ispelt is grown abundantly. This is likewise the | 
case in Spain, where, on occasions when barley is | 
scarce, this grain is given to horses, It is said | 
that spelt wheat is better adapted than any of the 
| more delicate kinds for culture in Australia, and 
probably it would be found the preferable sort in 
‘all the more southern wheat-growing countries. 
| 


the two. The grain being of a pure brimstone 
color, of the size and form of the Tuskarora, and 
like that with eight rows on the cob. It was a 
most beautiful variety partaking of all 
the good qualities of both, witheut the disadyvan- 


of corn: 


jtage of the large cob and smail grain of the gold- 


en sioux. We planted this corn last spring; the 
stalks were very dwarfish, resembling those of the 
sioux, and the corn very early fit for use. — It ig 
now ripe, however, and on examining it a day or 
find that the two original colors 
have separated, and instead of the brimstone color, 
we have on every ear grains of the bright yellow 
and the pure white Tuskarora; but the 


tivo since, we 


SIOUX, 


bmgernd of the corn is evidently superior to either 


of the original parents, although the colors have 
resumed their original tints. This is, to us, a sin- 
gular circumstance, and one which we are unable 
to aecount for. The only analogous to it 
we have read of, is the proposition advanced by an 
able writer some time since in the ecolumms of the 
Farmer, that the offspring of cross breeds of ani- 
mals would, instead of partaking of the mixt char- 
acter of their immediate parents, assume that of 


thing 








YM 
Ear and Plant of Egyptian, or many-spiked Wheat. 

Egyptian, or many-spiked Wheat, (Triticum com- 
positum,) called also the Corn of Abundanee, This | 
species is principally cultivated in the country | 
whose name it bears, and in Italy. It is probably | 
a native of the north of Afriea, and ‘resembles | 
spring wheat, in its babits, more than any other | 
description, The carded, and the grains | 
are thinner than those of w It is the | 
distinctive peculiarity of this plant that its rachis | 
ia branched, so that the ear is made up of severa At | 
spikelets. Eeyptien wheat will bear gre at degrees | 


ear is be 
inter wheat. 





Far and Plant of Spelt Wheat, 
There are two distinet varieties of spelt, 
of heat and drought without injury, so that it is) tinguished as the awned and the awnless; the lat-| 
found to yield abundantly in situations where oth-! pop js perhaps the most naked of all the cerealia. 


dis- 


er kinds would be greatly injured, if not destroy- | 
ed—a circumstance which points it out 
rably adapted to the arid Jands whereon it is chief- 


ly cultivated. 


| The grains of this are large, but the ear contains 
asmall number of them, as a portion of the 
It is generally, if not al- 
strongly, and its 


as admi- | only 
flowers prove barren. 
| Ways, a spring-sown crop; grows 
stalks are nearly solid. Bread made of its flour is 
‘said to be of a dry quality. 


[To be continuer. | 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

Mr Frssexpen—In my communication in your 
ast, on the subject of budding, the letrer used to | 
tended for an U.* 
the error is apparent. The flukes and sbaft of 
an anchor would have been a more correct figure. 

O. FISKE. 

, 1832. 


Worcester, August 2 


Trom the American Farmer. 


SINGULAR FACT. 
| In the course of some experiments made by the 
Editor of the American Farmer, for the purpose 
lef improving Indian corn last year, he impregna- 
jte sd the pistils (silk,) of the large white Tuskarora 
‘with the pollen from the tassels of the golden 
sioux. The result was a —— hybrid between 





Ear and Plant of Polis: Wheat. 

Polish Wheat, (Triticum polonicum.)—This vn- 
riety was partially cultivated in England in the! 
latter part of the seventecuth century, but is new) | ee 
to be found here only in hotanit gardens. | *Sce N. E. Farmer Ne. | 6, page 42, column 3, line 

Spelt Wheat—/( Triticum spelta,) is imagined to 30 from rtp top. 


lastrate my method “i making the cross-cut was) 
As Lealled it a citreular one, | 


| one or the other of the origina! progenitors. How 
far this preposition may hoid good with animals 


|we do not know, but it certainly appears to be the 
‘ease in the vegetable werld, at least so far as the 
fact above stated warrants the formation of an 
| opinion. 

There is a good deal tiga in reconciling 
the above fact with the law of which re- 
quires two parents for the production of every or- 
ganized being, animal or vegetable. If the two 
| kinds of corn which were combined in the bybrid 
| have become again distinet varieties, they are each 
lof them the produce of but one parent—the Tus- 
| karora is the produce of a feinale parent exclusive- 
| ly, and the sioux that of a male parent; for it must 
‘be recollected there was no male Toskarora nor 
female sioux present, either during the origin of 

ithe hybrid, last year, or the subsequent culture and 
separation of varieties this year. Yet we know, 
\that if we deprive the corn of either the male or 
| female flowers, (tassel or silk.) there will be no 
|corn formed on the cob. How then are we to ae- 
| count for the present fact ef the separation of the 
two varieties? It was this difficulty that made 
us doubt the correctness of the proposition relative 
to crosses of animals above referred to, and al- 
though we have the fact before us in the ease of 
the corn, we are still compelled to doubt its gener- 
‘al application. We do not think that each variety 
{has resumed all of its original characters; one of 
‘them we know it has the sioux 
| grain is larger than the original, and there are but 


pature, 


| 
| 


not—the size of 


‘eight rows on the cob; in these respects  retain- 
ling the hybrid character derived from the Tuska- 


rora; but then the original color and flintiness of 
the grain is resumed; the Tuskarora has resumed 
with exception 
of the soft flowery quality of the grain—the flinti- 
ness of the hybrid derived from the sioux parent 
is retained. Asthe Tuskarora was the female pa- 
rent of the hybrid, the number of rows and the 
size of the grain eae of course be like those of 
that variety, and hence the presence of those char- 
acters in the present separated varieties, Wé 
should be glad to receive an explanation of this cit- 
cumstance from some of our practised naturalists. 


lits original character entirely, the 


{ 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





He that rises late must trot all day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night.— Franklin. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Sept. 1, 1832. 
Fine flowers. — Messrs Winship’s display as 
usual very elegant. Mr S. Walker of Roxbury, and 
J. Kenrick of Newton, exhibited bouquets of the 


first order. 


among others, the following new varieties. Sag- 


itaria plena, Vernonia nova boracensis, Hibiscus } 


palustr«, do. alba, do. hybrida, do. militaris, Big- 


nonia sinensis grandifiora, &c. &c. Messrs Ken- 
4 


rick presented beautiful specimens of Paragon, | 


Champney, and Noisette roses, ‘Two blossoms of 
the Night Blooming Ceres, preserved in spirit by 
Gardner Greene, Esq. 
of Salem, Old Orleans Plum of England, Den- 
mark Rouge of France, White Gage, American. 
Apples of a fine flavor, name unknown, from Mr 
E. M. Richards. Messrs Winship presented a 
basket of fruit received by them from a gentleman 
deservedly ranked among the first of agricultur- 
ists, and to whose exertions we are indebted for 
very many of the products of the garden, orchard | 
and vineyard, which enhance the luxuries of our 
tables. The following is adescription of the fruit, 
contained in the basket. 

Apples from scions given me by Hon. George 
Cabot, brought in the Minerva, by the elder Capt. 
Scott; the scions were intended for Mr Vaughan 
of Hallowell, but the Minerva was captured and 
carried to France; the prospect of detention was 
such that Mr Vaughan desired Mr Cabot to distrib- 
ute them in Boston and its environs. I received 
the scions May 17, 1804, and had them grafted the 
19th of May following. This was called the 
White Apple; is an early sweet apple, and may 
be considered a good early baking apple. 

Another apple, from Mr Cabot, received at the | 
same time as the above, called Codlin, and differ- 
ing in appearance from any other Codlin I have 
met with, being tinged with red, yet proves an ex- 
eellent apple for culinary purposes, and is a reg- 
ular and good bearer. 

Golden Pippin. From my trees—imported prob- 
ably by the uncle of Col. Apthorp, who purchased 
my Oakland Farm, on which I reside, of Capt. 
Harding, who came from Jamaica and built the 
house J now occupy, was tie first settler. 1 con- 
sider my Golden Pippin trees at least 70 or 80 
years old. It is near a century since Capt. Hard- 
ing purchased the spot, and you will acknowledge 
he was a man of taste. 

Summer Bell Flower.—Scions from 
phia; pleasant late summer and early fall fruit. 

Thornton Pippin, from Thornton, N.H. A 
tree raised from seed by the Rev. Dr Noah Wor- 
cester, now with us. Soon after he removed to 
Brighton, he ate some of my Golden Pippins, and | 
he, with every member of his family, remarked, 
that it was precisely like the apple at Thornton 
which he raised from seed. I was induced to send 


i 
Philadel- | 


| 
} 
| 


to Thornton for some of the scions, and you will | the Hesperides ever afforded anything equal to it. 
perceive that the Doctor and family were mistak- | 


en, Itis a pippin, and great bearer—tree now 
loaded with fruit 

Gravenstein. A very fine fall apple scion from 
8. G. Perkins, Esq. from a tree which he received 
from Germany. In point of flavor, which is aro- 
matic, it compares with the description of the 
Mela Carla apple, as given in the Loadon Pomo- 


Messrs Winuship’s stand contained | 


Fruit from Mr Manning | 


‘nary purposes, and what was peculiar it kept 


‘and you can say to your friends, if they like the 
fruit and wish to cultivate it, you cau procure for 


; Without money and without price. 


| very fine winter apple; keeps till spring ; retains 
its juiciness and apple flavor, far superior to the 
) best winter Russet: sells at a higher price in 
| England than any other apple brought to market, as 
I have been informed ; original tree from England. 
| Borosseau. Scions from Montreal, of the Ras- 
set family, keeps well, is more juicy than the Rus- 
set, and far superior. 

Red Culville, and is not your Grand Sachem. 
Scions I had from the late Dr Dexter, from a tree 
sent him from Franee by Mr Parker. 

Golden Russet. Scions from a tree imported 
by Lieut. Governor Dummer, and put out on the 
farm he lived on in Byefield, and which he left by 
will for the purpose of endowing an academy ; it 
was among the first academies incorporated, and 
bears the name of Dummer Academy—when first 
established, in years gone by, known as Dummer 
School—the celebrated Mr Moody, first Preceptor ; 
it has not gone back, as we farmers say, and I 
advise you to send your boy there, and induce 
your friends to send their children. 

Boston Codlin. From the garden of my late 
father in Boston, cut down with reluctance by 
Wm. Sturgis, Esq. whose buildings are on the 
ground it occupied: it was the first apple for culi- 


till late in the fall, and then an excellent table apple. 

Boston Pippin. Tree removed from my late 
father’s garden in Boston before it was sold by me ; 
the tree was captured during our revolutionary 
war ina vessel bound from London to Quebec ; 
the vessel brought into Boston, and the tree re- 
ceived from the late Mr Gray, who lived at the 
head of Atkinson street; it was sick when I re- 
moved it, but is convalescent, and bore the one 
apple I send you. 

Three of my English Hybrid Nuts. A_ substi- 
tute for the English Walnut; considered equally 
as good for pickling. 

A very good Sweet Apple. fT ever had aname 
have lost it, but it is a good apple; the tree grows 
behind Rev. Dr Worcester’s house; the boys are 
so fond of it they are hardly willing to let me share 
it with them. I know some of them, and perhaps 
ought to complain to the instructor of the schoo! 
they attend, but some of my reminiscences opera- 
ted so strongly I could not find it in my heart; but 
I do regret their eating so much even of ripe fruit 


this season. You must excuse my hasty letter, 


them buds this season, or scions next spring, 


Hon. H. A. 8. Dearborn, Roxbury, Early Davis 
Apples, (Sopsavine,) and the Transparent Apple 
of the Crimea, from St Petersburg. 

Mr Winship presented the Editor of N. E. 
Farmer a splendid bouquet for which we request 
him to accept of our acknowledgments. We doubt 
whether Mahomet’s Paradise, or the Gardens of 


There were also, presented for exhibition, Saffito- 
nia latifolia, Rudbeckia grandiflora, Erythrina cris- 
tagalli, Datura arborea, Argemone grandiflora and 
ochroleuca, Asclepias currassavica, Plilox carolina, 
Asclepias fruticosa, Loasa, (species) Passiflora 
princeps, Aracocephalum variegatum, Commelina 
from Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 





logical Magazine. You have all it bore this year. 
Nonpareil Apple. Tree now full of fruit; is a 





Committee to report next Saturday what meas- 


of the Mass. Hort. Society: Mr Vose, Mr Pratt, 
Dr Shurtleff, Mr Winship, Mr Bartlett. 

Robert Ragerson was elected a member of the 
Society. 


Per order of the President of the M. H. §. 


S. A SHURTLEFF. 
From the American Farmer, 


LIME.—SWEET POTATOES, 

Mr Surru—I would be glad if some of your 
correspondents, through the medium of the Farm- 
er, would make known the cheapest and best way 
of burning Lime, and the proper time to apply it 
tothe ground, I noticed, some time since, a pub- 
lication from a Georgian, telling how he saved 
; Sweet potatoes, and that it was more difticult to 
save them than it was to raise them. I will just 
State to you the plan that I have followed for about 
ten years with complete success, 


When I dig my 
yotatoes, | immediately or the same day put them 
into a cellar, or potato house built for the purpose, 
and mix dry dirt with them plentifully as I put 
them in, and after I get them all in, put dirt enough 
on top to exclude the air entirely, and not disturb 
them so as to Jet in the air until next spring. IPf 
this plan is followed, I am confident the potatoes 
will be as sound in the spring as they were when 
put up. But, let it be clearly understood, that 
they are to be mixed with, and covered by, dirt, 
so as to exclude the air entirely. J. M. 
RHUBARB. 

We ought to have added to the article written 
by the Editor of the American Farmer, and cop- 
ied in our 23d number from the Southern Agri- 
culturist, that all subsequent trials of the rhubarb 
in diarrhea, either in children or adults, have 
proved wonderfully cflicacious, During the pres- 
ent summer our children have had frequent attacks 
of summer complaint, and we have applied the 
usual remedies with very little effect. In each 
instance we have been obliged to resort to the 
rhubarb at last. We have ventured to make these 
trials of the usual remedies, the more effectually 
to put both them and the rhubarb to a fair test, and 
feel authorised by numerous instances of its suc- 
cess, and by the absence of a single failure, to say, 
that the rhubarb conserve is unequalled as a rem- 
edy for common bowel complaints in children and 
adults. A tea spoon full of the conserve spread 
on apiece of dry bread is the best mode of ad- 
ministering it, and of this children are very fond. 


PLASTER AND LEACHED ASHES. 
Mr Goopseti—I have observed in your pa- 
per much said on the effects of plaster, From 
my own experience, 1 am much in favor of plas- 
ter. JTuse from three to five tons yearly ; and 
when I apply it to corn, which | have dove for 
three years past, I mix it with one half leached 
ashes, as they are leached for common family use ; 
put it in'a cart, and shovel and mix it well, I then 
put one gill to the hill immediately after the first 
hoeing, and the same thing over after the second 
hoeing. I have tried the same quantity of clear 
plaster, side and side, twice, and find the mixture 
to produce the greatest effects. The two ingredi- 
ents, when mixed, appear to produce a much 
greater power of attraction. My neighbors tried it 
last season, to great satisfaction, and will hereafter 
use them mixed even if the cost were the same, 





{ures shall be taken for celebrating the anniversary 


Gen. Farmer. | J. SPICER, 
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NEW 
fom Pessenden's Edition of Mouleny on Puultry, he. | tive of obstruction and disease. Fine pollard al- 
on 80, moistened or mashed, is a nourishing food ; the 
COWS. jmileh cow, however, should always have éxer- 
It is pre-supposed that a dry and comfortable | cise, and it is more especially necessary, When ex- 
cow-nouse has been provided, containing a stall) traordinary and substantial food is allowed, 
or two, and a calf-pen, and it is recommended, | Another great object for our crack cow-master 
in the General Treatise on Cattle, to coufine the! and lady of the sung rural mansion, is to have 
hinder legs of a cow, whilst milking, as well as, milk, cream, and butter, in a generous abundance 
the head, the former of which is most securely | and high quality, throughout the winter, as well 
effected by two stumps of wood fixed in the 
ground, to which the hinder legs may be strap- 
ped. They who aim at perfect security, as near- 
ly as that may be obtained, will perhaps be in- 
duced to make it a rule, never to milk a cow with 
her head aud legs at liberty ; but most, as has al- 


602 Kot Tai 


as the summer season; and of these, if they will 
take care enough to walk in our old and well trod- 
den paths, they shall not fail. The method is by 
contriving to have a fresh milker in the winter, 


with an ample store of the best provisions for the 


scasol. 
ways been the practice, will incline to put confi- Summer feeding : and let it always be recollect- 
dence in the quiet cow; many such, however, | ed, that economy is the leading feature of our pian. 
have J seen accidentally kick down a swimming | Natural grass is the first and best of all food for 
pail of milk, and that may very probably happen }our domestic animals. Of the artificial 
wheu the article, being scarce, is of the most con-} lucerne stands first, and green tares are 
sequence—the unfortunate attendant, male or fe-} succulent and nutritious food for mileh cows, 
male, then marches into the house, with a grave |The saving method of managing grass, and it will 
step, a long face, an apology, and an empty pail. be found excellent economy where the proprietor 
The provision of roop for the cow must be} may have ouly a small close or two, is to keep 


yrageoa 
Prassc Ss, 


a very 


looked upon as the prime concern in the dairy it constantly shut, and free from the tread of the | 


business, for such a constant daily draught upon | 
the animal juices cannot be answered, but by aid | length and substance, and carry it to them y no 


cows, nnd to cut the grass as svon as of sufficient 


of the most ample supply, even to satiety, of nu-| more being cut at ouce than can be consumed in 
tritious and succulent victuals; not that, accord-|a day, the cutting being made in the morning. 
ing to the absurd notions of many persons, keep| This to continue throughout the season, and as 
regulates and equalizes milking, be the breed} late in autumn as any growth ean be obtained. 

According to Mr Curwen’s experience, some 


whatever it may, since in some breeds, the ard 
y 


turns to milk, in others to beef; but because the} years since, three acres of grass cut and carried, 


truest and largest milker will very soon lose that | supplied thirty milch cows with two stone each, 
precious faculty without proportionate, that is to lor twentyeight pounds, during two hundred days. 
say, high feeding. Keep short and meanly, and | He observes that, to have supplied them with two 
your milk and butter produce will be in exact pro-| stone of hay each, during the same period, would 
portion, and the cow, when dry, emaciated and of| have required seventyfive acres of land for its 
little worth. ;production, And to have grazed such a number 
A farmer, some years since, kept eighteen cows | of cows at liberty, that length of time, it is obvi- 
upon acommon, and was often obliged to buy but-| ous, must have taken a very considerable number 
ter for his family. The common was inclosed, | of acres. To enable the mneadow to support this 
und the same person supplied his family amply exhaustion frem the scythe, it should be cleared 
with milk and batter, from the produce of four | at the end of every autumn, from all kinds of 
cows well kept. }weels and rubbish, and fresh grass seeds of the 
Great Milkers seldom carry any flesh upon | best kinds, east upon the bare places. A coat of 
their bones, and are perhaps as seldom made fat, good manure should be then allowed, consisting 
but they pay as they go, and never retire in our) of all that can be collected from the househoid, 
debt. The difficulies in cow-kceping are these! or procured elsewhere, mixed up and augmented 
—the expense of their food is considerable, more! with virgin earth. The garden will assist with 
especially with respeet to any which must be pur- | its superfluity in feeding the cow, and lettuces, as 
chased, ant if the produce be inconsiderabie, it a change of diet, will help to force the secretion 
may be a losing concern, You may be fee. of milk. Should the green food scour the cow, « 
sparing milker into flesh, and if you stint Lior, or! small quantity of good hay must be allowed daily. 
allow only ordinary food, you get weiihor tlesh 
nor milk. i feeding cows, always direct them 
Amateurs in this line should procure the largest | tirely in the house, both summer 
milkers, and Thad them gold, | practice to whieh 
could they eat it. 
ed on, milk is always of more value thon the best) fort, but that | have always experienced exercise 
cow-food, which is the jit; and a cow, the natural |abroad to increase the quantity of milk. Thus 
tendency of which is ty breed milk, will eouvert j the cows may be turned upon the common waste, 


ofa 


to be kept en- 
and winter, a 


almost said give I have strong objections, not 


all nourishment, however dry and substantis!.iu-|to remain or come home at their liberty, being | 


to that fluid; in fact, will require such solic kind ted to the fill, with cat grass, morning and eve- 
of nourishment, to support her siren;th, and stim- | ning, with the constant caution of allowing them 
ulate her to procreation, in which otherwise. great | shelter in ihe fly season. 
ly to miss their bulling at the proper season, But! or secure waste, a sufficiency of cut grass being 
should grain be allowed, oats are the most prop-!at their conmand. Pure water is of great conse- 
er; they should be ground or bruised, and moist-| quence to the health and productiveness of the 
ened with water, as the cow would otherwise| cow. If one beast drive the other, always at feed- 
swallow the oats whole, which would not only ing times tie up the mistress. 

fail in giving nourishment, but might be produc- Winter feeding.—The chief dependence for cows 


The few advocates for the economiral mode of 


In this ease, it may be depend-| only on the seore of the animal’s health and com- | 


They may lie abroad } 
milkers are very apt to be deticient, aud frequent-| during the summer nights, in a well littered yard, 
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is rowen, or after-math hay. This niust be either 
growu at home, or purchased. It is a piece of 
extravaganee to allow a good miich cow dry 
straw, because milk is worth more than hay ; but 
should the necessity exist ef using siraw, none 
other is fit than oat straw. Rowen, or after-math 
is generally supposed to force milk, but in’ poor 
pastures perhaps the first crop may be preferable; 
and | have lately Leen informed by a London cow- 
keeper, a good teeder, that he has discontinued 
giving rowen to his cows, finding the best hay 
most profitable. Carrots are an excellent winter 
food, indeed the best of the root kind; mangold or 
beel also, affords a plentiful supply ; whieh last, 
however, must be dispensed with caution, cows 
having been hoven by it. If potatoes be given to 
cows, they should be steamed or baked ; those 
who venture to give them raw and mashed, should 
allow bay with them, as in the raw state and free- 
ly d.spensed, they seldom fail to bring the scour- 
ing ret on cows. Bruised furze-tops ave very good, 
and help to make capital winter butter.  Cabbages 
may be given moderately, but turnips make thin 
jmilk and bad butter, in spite of all the nostrums 
which Lave been recommended as preveutives. 
|The miserable practice of giving oil-cake to cows, 
jinsures greasy, unsubstantial, ill-scented butter, 
and has a similar effect on veal. Wheu substan- 
tial food appears necessary, a daily moderate feed 
| of oats broken, or fine pollard, moistetied with wa- 
| ter, iS most proper. 

| Withthe two cows in full milk, may be kept 
}well, a breeding sow, or two or three young pigs; 
,and should the proprietor desire a specimen of 
ithe finest milk-fed pork, he may feed a pig upon 
skimmed milk, with the addition of a very small 
}quantity of barley or pea-merl, making it thor- 
oughly fat in two months, 

Mile) beasts should never be exposed by night 
jto the inclemency of the winter season, which 
j chills them, and dries up part of their milk, keep- 
jing them backward in all beneficial respects, At 
| 


any rate, they should have a well littered shed, in 
Which they may repose in consort, and with their 
loins dry—w matter of great consequence to their 
health. 

The annua! consumplion of food per cow, of 
grass and hay, if turned to grass, is from one acre 
to an acre and a half of pasture in the summer, 
and from a ton toa ton and a half of hay in the 
winter, A cow may be allowed two pecks of 
carrots per day. The grass being cut and carried, 
will econornize it full one third. 


FALL SOWING OF SEEDS. 

It is necessary to o! serve, that some, and ever 
many things, which are usually sown in the 
|spring, would be better sown in the full ; and, es- 
peeialiy when we consiser how litite time there is 
| for doing all things in the spring. —Parsnips, ear- 

rots, beets, onions, and many other things, may be 
| safely sown in the fall. 
if covered by the earth. 

Seed of all plants will lie safe in this way all 
| the winter, though the frost penetrate to the dis- 
tance of three feet beneath them, except the seeds 
ofsneh plants as a slight frost will cut down, The 
secd of kidney beans, for instance, will rot, if the 
ground he not warm enough to bring it up. So 
/ will the sced of cucumbers, melons, and Indian 
| corn, unless buried beyond the reach of the influ- 
| ence of the atmosphere. Even early peas would 
be best sown in the fall, could you have an insu- 


The seed will not perish, 
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We all know, what a bustle 
If they were sown 


yance against mice. 
there is to get in early peas. 
in the fall, they would startup the moment the 
frost was ont of the ground, and would be ten 
davs earlier in bearing, in spite of every etfort 
made by the spring-growers to make their peas 
overtake them. Upon a spot, where I saved peas 
for seed, last year, some that was left, in a lock of 
haulm, at the harvesting, and that Jay upon the 
dry ground, till the land was ploughed late in No- 


vember, came up, in the spring, the moment the 


frost was out of the ground, and they were in’ 


bloom full fifteen days earlier than those, sown in 
the same field as early as possible in the spring. 
Doubtless, they would have borne peas fifteen 
days sooner; but there were but a very few 
of them, and those standing straggling about; 
and I was obliged to plough up the ground where 
they were growing. In some eases it would be a 
good way, to cover the sown ground with lifter, or 
with leaves of trees, as soon as the frost has fairly 
setin; but not before; for, if you do it before, 
the seed may vegetate, and then may be killed by 
the frost. One object of this fall-sowing is, to get} 
the work done ready for spring; for, at that mone 
son, you have so many things to do at once! Be-| 
rides you cannot sow the instant the frost breaks | 
up; for the ground is wet and clammy, unfit to be} 
dug, or touched, or trodden upon, So that here 
are ten days lost. But, the seed which has lain| 
inthe ground all the winter, is ready to. start the! 
moment the earth is clear of the winter frost, and 
itis up by the time you can get other seed into 
the ground in a good state. Fall sowing of seeds | 
io come up in the spring is pot practised in Eeng- 
land, though they are always desirons to get their | 
things early. 
their winter, which passes, sometimes, with hard- 
ly any frost at all; and which, at other times, is 
severe enough to freeze the Thames over. 


mildness. So that, nine times out of ten, their 
seed would come up and the plants would be des- 


uoyed before spring. Besides they have slugs 


that come out in mild weather, and eat small} come 
hand boil in 


| will be transparent 
From these obstacles the Amer- | * y j é , 
| three days, take the jelly from it, add the remain- 


jing 


plants up in the winter. Other insects and rep- 
tiles do the like. 
ican gardener is free. His winter sets in; and 
the earth is safely closed up against vegetation 
til the spring, [am speaking of the uorth of 
Virginia, to be sure; but the gardener to the south 
will adapt the observations to his climate, as far 
as they relate to it—Cobbell’s American Gardener. 


ELDER, (sampucus NIGRA.) 
By the Editor. 

This shrub grows plentifully in most or all parts 
of the United States, and is too well known to 
need description. Something, however, may be 
said with regard to its uses, some of which may 
not be so well known. 

“ This tree,” professor Martyn observes, “is a 
Whole magazine of physic to rustic practitioners, 
hor is it quite neglected by more regular ones, 
An excellent healing ointment is made of the 
green, inner bark, which is also purgative in mod- 
erate, and diuretic in small doses. A decoction 
of the flowers promotes expectoration and perspi- 
ration, and they give a peculiar flavor to vinegar. 
The flowers are reported to be fatal to turkeys, 
aud the berries to poultry in general. No quad- 


| RECEIPT FOR PRESERVING AMERICAN CITRON," 
2: 
It is} 
sometimes mild till February, and then severe. | 
Sometimes it begins with severity and ends with | 


i quently. 


ruped will eat the leaves of this tree; notwith- 
standing it has its own phalena and aphis. The 
wood is used by the turner and mathematical in- 
strument maker; and is made into skewers for 
butchers, tops, angling rods, and needles for weav- 
ing nets."— Loudon, 

Willich says, “The leaves are eaten by sheep, 
to which itis of great service, When diseased with 
the rot; for, if placed in a situation where they 
exn easily reach the bark and young shoots, they 
will speedily cure themselves.” 

The expressed juice of elder leaves, it is said, 
will kill skippers in cheese, bacon, Xe ; and strong 
decoctions of it, poured or sprinkled over plants, 
are said to be fatal to insects. 

In Europe, this shrub is sometimes propagated, 
but in this country, to destroy it is commonly an 
object of more consequence to the cultivator, — It 
was remarked by the Rey, Dr Jared Elliot, in his 
Essays on Field Husbandry, that “ Elder bushes 
are stubborn and hard to subdue, yet | know by 
experience that mowing them five times a year 


) will kill thet.” 


ARTIFICIAL CITRON. 

Last fall we were very much pleased with some 
artificial citron on the table of our friend Charles 
A. Barnitz, Esq. of York, Pa. and solicited of the 
young ladies a receipt for preparing it. We have 
held back the publication of it till the present seas- 
for obvious We may 


onable moment purposes, 


rermurk here, that “Spring Dale” is not more re- 
| + ] 


markable for its improved stoek—Durham Short- 
horns, Southdown sheep, fine pigs, and Westpha- 
lia geese—than it is for its uxurious and bospita- 
ble table, excetlent housewifery, and accomplished 


The reason is, the uncertainty of| and amiable family. 


Pare the dark 
scrape the soft from the inside of the melon; cut 
it in different forms, boil it in alum = water until 


clear; throw it into spring water where it may re- | 


green from the outside, and 


lmain two or three hours, changing the water fre- 


To one pound of fruit take two of su-) 
asyrup of half the quantity of sugar, 
it all the citron until done, when it 
At the expiration of two or | 


gar, make 


half of sugar; boiland pour it over the citron, 
which will be ready for use. Season it with gin- 
ger, sliced lemon is preferable.— Balt. Am. Farmer. 
| APPLE ORCHARDS. 

| Bensamin Guitp, Ese. Sir—Observing the 
| Massachusetts Agricultural Society have offered 
ia premium of fifty dollars for the best apple or- 
jchard, I have to request you will present my 
claim to the Committee, with the following state- 
| ment. 

| Inthe fall of 1822, the piece of ground, where 
| the orchard stands, was broken up, and holes dug 
for one half of the trees, The trees were taken 
from the nursery as soon as the frost permitted, 
and set out in the Spring of 1823, 4 Russetis, 4 
Greenings, 1 Baldwins, The ground was planted , 
with corn aud potatoes in the fall of 1823; holes 
were dug, and the other half planted in the spring 
of 1824; the ground planted with coru where 
the potatoes were, eud so on till 1827, when it 


was laid down with barley, clover and herds grass. 





* The American Citron is a small kind of water-melon. 


probably be enough. 


61 
About five feet in diameter has been kept open, 
and hoed every spring and fall,—every other 
year about a peek of wood ashes has been put 
round each tree. They have been trimmed and 
Washed every spring and fall, with a wash 4 lime 
and 2 cow dung, till this fall, when IT washed them 
With soup suds. Your humble servant, 
Joun Mackar. 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1€31, 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


TO DESTROY MICE. 

Mr Goopstri.—Take one ounce of Nux Vom- 
ica, bruise it in a mortar, pour on to it a quart of 
boiling water and let it stand from six to twelve 
hours, then pour into it a quart of wheat and let 
it stand again from six to twelve hours, by which 
time the wheat will have and absorbed 
nearly all the water; it may then be spread on the 
floor to drain and dry, 


swelled 


Ifa larger quantity is re- 
quired, (observing the same proportion,) it may be 
increased to any extent desired. This wheat may 
then be seattered over the field, and put in the 
way of the mice, and inthe woods if any harbor 
there, ; 

I know that this will destroy rats and squirrels 
and I believe will be found equally effectual with 


mice, Yours, &e. R. M. W. 
7 
Scarcity of Fruit Crops.—Fruit of nearly all 
sorts, will be searece herve this season. Peaches 


What 
few set on my trees were quickly despatched by 
the Cureulio. 


none—pears none—plums I believe none, 


The season of cherries is past by, 
hut there were none, except ina few favored local 
ities. It is understood that apples will be scarce ; 
yet,as apple orchards are abundant, there will 
Grass is light, amounting 
probably to little more than half the crop of pre- 
Wheat was extensively injured, 
both by the snow of winter, and the operations of 
Yet, as great quantities were 
sown, and as what survived the winter and spring, 


ceding seasous, 
i a ee ea 
frost in the spring. 


is now almost sure to come in of exeellent quali- 
ty, it is likely the wheat crop will not be greatly 
deficient.— Jb. 


Receipt to cure Warts.—Take the inner rind of 
a lemon, steep it’ four-and-twenty hours in dis- 
tilled vinegar, and apply itto the warts. It must 
not be left on the part above three hours at a time, 
and is to be applied afresh every day. Or divide 
ared onion, aud rub the warts well with it, or 
anoint them with the milky juice of the herb mer- 
cury several times, and they will gradually waste 
away. 


To make Strong or Bovkbinders’ Paste.x—Mix 
wheaten flour first in cold) water, then boil it till 
it be of a glutinous consistence ; this makes com- 
mon paste. When you wish it to be of a stronger 
nature, mix a fourth, fifth or sixth of the weight of 
the flour, of powdered alum ; and where it is want- 
ed of a still more tenacious quality, add a Iittle 
powdered resin, 


Slabbering of Horses.—It was stated by a wri- 
ter for a western paper, that sulphur will relieve 
the slabbering of horses, occasioned by eating the 
Euphorbia or Spotted Spurge. “ My method,” 
says the writer, “is to give a tea-spoonful of the 
flour of sulphur with a little salt.” 
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we sy DB BAT OBAWD DAW REIL o | kingdom, is on comparison with that of iene 


ment, a barbarous practice.” 
asteny Wednesday Svening, September 5, 1832. Notwithstanding the above authority we do not 
=a == <= = believe that soiling cows or other cattle, can in 
FARMER’S WORK FOR SEPTEM BER. this country be put in practice to any considera- 
Fatting Beasts.—You must now be very atten- | ble extent with beneficial results. Bartholomew 
tive to the state of your fatting beasts, and the re- | Rudd, an eminent English agriculturist, in a let- 
mainder of their fuod ; see therefore, that the cat-| ler to John Hare Powel, Esq. says, “you read 
tle do not stop gaining flesh, in consequence of /much in our English public ations of the expedi- 
being put on a short allowance. A beast that is|ency of soiling cattle in the house during the 
somewhat more than half fatted becomes an ani-| whole of the year. I donot approve of this prac- 
mal of nice taste, and will not eat such food as| tice, for it is surely an unnatural one, as air and 
lean creatures would jump at, and devour with a! exercise, and the selection of their own food, must 
canine appetite. Hf an ox which has become pret-| benefit cattle, as other animals are benefitted by 
ty well under way, as respects his qualific ~ pt omen I can say from actual experience of the two 
for the slaughter-house, is turned into a dry or| systems, that cattle thrive much better in the fields 
short pasture, and obliged to depend entire ly on | during the period from the middle of May to the 
grazing for a livelihood, he will suffer a collapse | middle of November, than they do when confined 
as it were, and will lose in a few days, more than|in a house. Soiling cattle is very little practised 
he has gaived in weeks of full feeding. Mr Ar-| in England.” 
thur Young says, “ it is excellent management in The fact is, that truth in this case, as in many 
such case to have August sown cabbages now! others, lies between the disputants. If by soiling 
ready for the fat beasts, and to carry them on to} is meant confining cattle to a small space, under 
Christmas : grass declines after this month; and | cover or not,in summer as well as winter, we 
-if rouen is freely turned into in September, twenty | doubt whether it can be profitably put in practice 
to one but the ewes and lambs will be distressed | in the United States to a great extent, because la- 
in March and April: whatever grass from mowing | bor-saving is more of an object than Jand-saving. 
land is now used on the farm, will pay far better | But, on most or all farms under correct manage- 
by sheep than by feeding at present.” ment, a partof the crops is cut green, for working 
The same writer says, “in drawing off a lot or| horses and oxen, and sometimes for milk-cows, as 
lots of cattle for sale, it is common to sell the fat-| well as to aid in fattening cattle. But all animals 
test, and keep on the ill-doing ones for further ex- | which it is profitable to keep at all should be al- 
ertions. If the food provided be not costly, this; lowed exercise in open air, and if their pasture is 
to acertain degree is admissible ; but if the beasts | short of additional food of cut grass, cabbages, strip- 
are for cake or corn, or the quantity of other food! pings of mangold wurtzel, pumpkins, &c, &e, 
rather limited, itis very questionable conduct. I) should be given them without confining them with- 
would not give expensive food to stock which) in too narrow bounds, Young animals require 
have proved themselves unthrifty, but on the con-| exercise in the open air, and probably will not 
trary, draw off for this purpose the most thriving thrive so well in houses or fold-yards, during the 
ones in the lot: the contrary conduct has often | summer as in pastures ; 
been the reason why all winter-fatting has been | them there is a great saving of food, the long, 
so heavily condemned. The moment that a graz- 
ier is convineed that he has a beast that is an al- 
doer, tle first loss is the best, and he should get) of 
rid of him as soon as he can.” herbage taken in pasturage. 








COWS. 
Mr Young says, “ The dairy of cows must have 
plenty of grass throughout this month, or their 
milk will be very apt to fail. Lucerne, mown 
green, and given them in a yard, is the most 
profitable way of feeding: the product is so reg- 
ular, that itis an easy matter to proportion the) 
dairy to the plantation, and never be under a want! the ‘y should be forced to ramble over a great ex- 
of food: for lucerne, mown every day regularly, | te ‘nt of pasture to gather the food necessary for 
will carry them into October; and although some! their subsistence. 
persons have asserted that cows will not give s0 | —s 
much milk thus managed, as when they range at} ASPECT AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
large, aud feed how and where they will, it is not SEASON. 
amatter of inquiry; because if they give less, From all the information we can obtain we are 
the quantity will pay more clear profit, than more! induced to believe that the present season will 
in the other case: there may be some inferiority ;) prove much more favorable than was anticipated 
but the cows are kept on so small a quantity of| from the coldness and backwardness of spring. 
land, that there remains no comparison between | [n this quarter of the country corn is backward, 
the methods for profit. but has a healthy appearance, and if warm weath- 
“ But however doubtful this matter might once | er should hold out two or three weeks longer, we 
have been, the experiment of the cows kept at| shall still be favored with a bountifulerop. Rye 
Lewes, by Mr William Cramp has decided it be-| and other kinds of grain have afforded middling 
youd all question: a produce of from 50 Ibs. to| crops of good quality. Hay not so bulky as last 
70 lbs. per cow, should forever put to silence the year, but, in general, we believe, well gathered and 
silly objections which have been made to this|of a good quality. We have not suffered by 
practice, aud ought most effectually to convince | drought to any considerable extent. Potatoes ap- 
us, that the common system universal in the| pear to be good and abundant. Fruits are not so 


giving them food in a yard, 


cattle and horses always at hand ; heshdes as la- 
boring stock need no extra exercise, it is better to 














| tatoes is very varied : 
i adG | of 
and though by confining 





'woody and comparatively naked stems of full] ing. 
' grown plants, cut with a scythe or sickle may be| the rains, but dairy produce continues very scarce. 
less value for animals than a smaller weight of 
Milk cows, however, | general appearance of the country in the neigh- 
are so impatient of heat and insectsthat soiling or| borhood of this city has improved greatly during 
stable or stall, at least! the past week. 
fur part of the day in warm as well as wet and cold | last three days has set up the grain, which the 
weather should be more generally adopted. There | storm of Monday had laid down, and the bay 
is, moreover, a great convenience in having working | making has commenced with a fair prospect.” 











, lentiful and to our taste not so delici ious as usual, 
The season perhavs has not been warm enough to 
afford apples, pears, &c, their usual allowance of 
saccharine matter. 

The Montreal Courant gives the following ex. 
tract from a report, presented to the Montreal Dis. 
trict Agricultural Society, by the Inspectors of 
Growing Crops. The notice applies to the latter 
end of July, the period at which the observations 
were made. 

“Wheat with favorable weather will generally 
prove a full average crop. In many places the 
deficiency in the furrows and on the edge of the 
ridges is very considerable, owing to the cold last 
spring, and the land not being properly water fur- 
rowed. Barley, a good crop, but not sown toa 
creat extent.. Oats have a poor appearance in 
general, are late sown and very shortip the straw, 
but from the late rain may still be a full average 
crop. Peas promise well, and will be a better 
crop than they have been for the last three years, 
Indian corn—with few exceptions, we have seen 
nore worth reporting, and we believe very little 
will come to maturity. Potatoes, on soils that 
were favorable, and where they have been planted 
in time, have a good appearance, but we did not 
perceive them to be extensively cultivated this 
year, and they are ashortcrop. Turnips are very 
litle sown. Hay, on new meadows, good, but on 
old meadows or high dry lands, a very light erop, 
On the whole, however, the crops are better than 
could have been anticipated from the late cold and 
unfavorable spring, and, with good favorable weath- 
er, may turn out more abundant than even their 
present appearance would promise.” 

The Montreal Herald states, that Indian corn 
may be stated an almost total failure. Owing to the 
excessive heatand long drought, the crop of po- 
those planted in strong soil 
show a great many blanks, and are very dwarfish : 
while those on light ground appear very promis- 
The pastures are very much improved by 


The Quebee Mercury of August 12th says “ the 


The warm dry weather of the 


The Genesee Farmer of the 25th ult. states as 
follows: “It is not often that we hear people com- 


have their food cut and brought to them, than that} plaining that Providence has been too liberal in be- 


stowing upon them the good things of this world, 
yet many do so now. Perhaps there never was a 
more general crop of garden and orchard fruits in 
this section of the country than there is this seas- 
on; and yet those who have watched their growth 
with «are, and anticipated many a luxurious repast 
for themselves and friends, now hardly dare to 
taste the most delicate production of their gardens. 
This is what Solomon would call vexation of 
spirit. We were walking the other day in a gen- 
tleman’s garden, and admiring the growth of bis 
apricot trees, wlien he observed they had produced 
a fine crop of fruit this season, but that he had 
them collected and flung to the hogs, to prevent 
his children eating them. Should the Cholera 


continue until the general crop of peaches ripens, 
we fear that many will not have control enough 
over their appetites to abstain entirely from them, 
whatever may be the consequence.” 

We are sorry that any person should be pre- 
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yented from partaking moderately of the delica- 
cies of the orchard andthe garden from an appre- 
pension of their being unwholesome. We have al- 
ways understood, and so say medical men of Bos- 
ton and clsewhiere, that a moderate use of ripe 
fruit of good quality is an excellent preventive of 
malignant Cholera, as well as other diseases com- 
monly called summer complaints. 


WORKING MEN’S MEETING. 

We have received and intended sooner to have 
taken notice of a band-bill, addressed “to the 
Working-Men of New England,” relative to a 
« meeting of delegates from all parts of New Eng- 
Jand to consult upon measures for the general wel- 
fare aud improvement of the producing classes of 
our country,” to be “held at the State House in 
Boston, by permission of the Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts, on the sixth day of September,” inst. 

This notice states that “ A full representation 
from the manufacturing districts is expected, and 
the mechanics and laboring men generally will 
send their delegates, 

“It is particularly desired that the farming in- 
terest may be generally represented, since the 
welfare of no one portion of our fellow citizens is 
so vitally important to the general prosperity, as 
that portion which is engaged in agriculture ; and 
inthe present attempt to better the condition of 





the laboring classes, the farmer must lend bis aid, | 
or nothing effectual need be hoped for as a meas- | 


ure of general improvement.” 








For Sale, 

A FARM in Winthrop with two good two-story dwell- 
ing-houses, well finished and painted ; four barns, a cider 
and other out-houses, pleasantly situated within a quarter 
of a miie of Winthrop village, where there are two meet- 
ing-houses, five stores, mills and mechanics of al! kinds 
necessary for the convenience of the place. Said Farin 
is near the centre of the town, on the main road from the 
village to Augusta and within ten miles of the State 
House. It contains three hundred acres of good land ; 
is well watered aad well proportioned as to mowing, 
tillage, pasturing, orchard and wood-land ; in good years 
for fruit it produces from two to three hundred bushels 





Horse Quicksilver. 


| QUICKSILVER will stand this season at the stable of | 


the subscriber, in Brighton, a few rods south of the meet- 


; ing-house, and will cover only twenty mares the present 


| Season, at $15 each, and $1 in addition, to the groom. 


| Mares warranted to be in foal, if $20 is paid, and $1 10) 


|PRICES OF COUNTRY PR 





ithe groom; and in discharge of warranty, the $20 will | Bans, white, . 


| be returned. 


| 
| 


| Quicksilver is a beautiful bright bay, three years old ; | 
his sire, Sir Isuae Coffin’s horse, Barefoot, conspicuous in | 


the racing calendar of England; his dam, Rebecea, from 
| the imported Cleveland bay horse Sir Isaac, and Sky 
| Lark, a native mare, well known tor her fine form, speed, 
j and bottom, ouce owned by Mr Leavitt of Salem, to whom 
| persons are referred for her character, and will be to niany 
}Others in Massachusetts and Maine. Quicksilver is 
| thought by good judges to combine with great symmetry 
land delicacy of form, bone, muscie, and all the requisites 
for a first rate covering horse. Mares sent to him, and 
| if left with the subseriber, will be well attended to on rea- 
sonable terms, but he will not be responsible for acci- 


} dents, BENJAMIN W. HOBART. 
| Brighton, June 13, 1832. _tt 


| American Farrier. 
| THIS day published, and for sale at the New England 
| Farmer oflice, No. 504 North Market Street, the Amer- 
{ican Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
| tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all 
| the diseases to which each part is hable, the best reme- 
jdies to be applied in effecting a cure, and the most ap- 
| proved mode of treatment for preventing disorders; with 
a copious list of medicines, describing their qualities and 
elfeets when applied in different cases; and a complete 
|treatise on rearing and managing the horse, from the 
| foal to the full grown active laborer ; illustrated with nu- 
| merous engravings. By H. L. Barnum. 
Aug. 15 


Strawberries. 


now ready for transplanting. 


Mulberry, Pine-apple, Sath-scarlet, Methven Castle, 
Wilmot’s Superb, Large White, Red-wood, White- wood, 
| Red Alpine, monthly with runners, Red Bush Alpine, 
| White do. do Duke of Kent’s Scarlet, Wellington, New 
! Black Rusk Hautbois, French Musk Hautbois, Prolific 
Hautbois, Large Earty Scarlet, Knevet’s New Pine, 
Keens’ Seedling, Southborough Seedling, &c, Ke, 

| Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
| Newton, or left with Mr Russell at his Seed Store, No. 
504 North Market Street, will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 


of the Roxbury and Newberry Russets, besides many! 4 yeust 18. Sa 
other kinds of summer, fall and winter fruit, which has | — ~ mane saiencinc 
been se!ected from the best orchards in the country. 1} Grass Seeds. 


may be conveniently divided to make two or three farms 
A part or the whole will be sold to accommodate pur- 
chasers ; and, if wished, a long credit given for the most 
of the pay, provided the security be satisfactory. For 
further particulars inquire of THomas SNELL, on the 
premises, or of Dr IssacHar SNELL, at Augusta. 

Augusta, Me. Aug. 11, 1832. Ow 
Notice. 

THE Commitee on Farins, Fruit, Forest and Mulber- 
ty Tree-, will meet at the Middlesex Hotel, in Concord, 
on Monday the 17th inst., at 10 0’clock A. M., and pro- 
ceed to view such Farms, &c, &c, as may be formally 
entered for premium. 

LUKE FISKE, Chairman. 

P. S.—Application may be made to the Secretary in 
Concord, or to either of the Committee. 

Concord, Mass. Sept. 3, 1832. 





Strawberry Plants. 

FOR sale by Davip HaGGerston, Charlestown 
Vineyard, the following kinds of Strawberry Plants: 
Keens’ Seedling, Wilmot’s Superb, Royal Scarlet, 
Downton, Roseberry, and Mulberry Strawberries. 

Keens’ S-edling, two dollars; the other kinds, one 


FOR sale at the New England Seedstore, No. 504 
North Market Street, 

Northern and Southern Clover, 

Herds Grass, 

Northern Red Top, 

Tall Uat Grass, 

Fow! Meadow, 

Lucerne, (trom which four crops are cut ina year,) 

White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover. 
| ALso—Winter and Spring Rye, the growth of 1832, 


The above wil! be sold by the quantity or retail; the 





uine, and free fiom foul seeds. Aug. 19. 


Caution to Trespassers. 
THE Roxbury Yeoman Association for the protection 
of Fields, Orchards and Gardens, against the depreda- 
tions of sirol'ers and pilferers, caution all boys, apprenti- 


if they would avoid the penalty of the law, 
SAM’L J. GARDNER, See’y. 
Roxbary, July 16, 1832. 3m 


White Mulberry Seed. 


[cess and other persons, against entering their inclosures 


dollar per hundred. Orders for the above sent to the 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, will be attended to. 
Sept. 5. 


—_——— 


No. 504 North Market Street, Boston, a lot of White 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Con- 
| necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality. 
Aug. 15, 





Binding. 
_ THE subseribers to the New England Farmer are | - 
informed, that they can have their 
bound ani lettered, at 75 cents per 
them at the Farmer office. 


Hot-bed Frames and Sashes. 
FOR sale, a set of Hot-bed Frames containing six sash- 
es in good order. Apply at this office. Sept. 5. 


volumes neatly halt- 
volume, by leaving 
Aug. 15. 





FOR sale at the Kenrick Nurseries in New- | 
ton, the following varieties of Strawberries | 


Hudson’s Bay, Chili, Downton, Roseberry, | 


Price 75 cents. | 








ODUCE. 
FROM To 


ApPPLes, russettings, . | barrel | | 
Asis, pot, first sort, | ton |98 00/108 00 
pearl, first sort, , ° 1108 001112 00 
| bushel | 90; 100 
Berer,mess,  . ‘ ‘ | barrel | 12 00) 12 50 
prime, . P , - | “ | 625) 6650 
Cargo, No. 1,. " an = 800) 900 
| Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 14, 16 
| CHEESE, new milk, . Be 6) 8 
skimmed milk, * “ 3) 4 
FLAXSEED, ' ; : . | bushel} 1 12| 1 25 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 675) 1 87 
Genesee, . : se 6 75) vw 80 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ + 1 00) 6 50 
Baliimore, wharf, . “6s 625 650 
Gratn, Corn, Northern, . . | bushel | 80) 85 
Corn, Southern yellow, } ow | 75) 80 
Rye, . ‘ ‘ } « 160, 112 
Barley, 4 : 60) 70 
. Oats, “ 42) 55 
AY, : ° ; . cwt. 50} 62 
Hoa’s Lar», first sort, new, os 9 00) 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, . of | 22 00) . vm 

LIME, ‘ , ;: cas 00 
PLAsTER PARis retails at ton 800; 325 
Pork, clear, barrel | 17.00! 17 50 
Navy mess, ‘ * | 13 00} 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, ‘ te 1275) 13 00 
Serps, Herd’s Grass, , . |bushel| 250 275 
Red Top, northern, 7 100) 125 
Red Clover, northern, pound } 10 
TALLow, tried, ‘ . : ewt. 850) 875 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 45) 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “6 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, “ 40} 42 
Merino, half blood, “ 37 38 
Merino, quarter, . ‘ s 33 35 
Native, washed, . ‘ ss 30 32 
=  f Pulled superfine, $ 52 55 
oS | Ist Lambs, “e 49 42 
€=<2&, “ 32 33 
Sz\|3d « —_ “ 27; 28 
# ~ (Ist Spinning,. . o 40 
PROVISION MARKET. 

Beer, best pieces, . : pound 10; 12 
Pork, tresh, best pieces, “| 8; 10 
whole hogs, . a | 6) Gh 
VEAL, . : ia 7 10 
MurTton,. ‘ ; Foul 4; 10 
PouLTry, . . ~~ | 4 12 
Butrer, keg and tub, “ 14 16 
lump, best, ; « | 18 22 
EaGs, retail, . ; ‘ dozen | M4 16 
Meau, Rye, retail, . " bushel | | 92 
Indian, retail, - 7 75 
| Pora Tors, k ; : : « | 50! 62 
'Ciper, (according to quality,) . | barrel! 400) 5 00 


THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, | 


| 

















/ BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Serr. 3, 1882. 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market 


Sheep and 60 Swine. 
| About 100 Reef Catile and all the Swine were reported 


utmost care has been taken to have the Grass Seeds gen- | 


last week. 


| Sheep remain unsold. 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were hard- 
ily sunported; sales, however, were quick, and much 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mulbeiry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, | 





business has been cone. 


We noticed several 


this day 916 Beef Cattle, 30 Stores, 4240 


From 165 to 180 Beef Cattle and 3 or 408 


lots of 


from 40 a 50, which were bought todrive South, 49 or 


50 miles. 


We quote extra at $5,33 a 5,50; 


prime at 


5,00 a 5,17; good at 4,25 a 4,75; thin at 3,50 a 4,25,— 
| Cows, two and three years old, were taken at prices from 
| 3,50 to 4,59. 
Cows and Calves.—We noticed one sale at $18, one 


Sheep and Lambs.—Dull. 


| at 21,oneat 24, one at 27, andone (extra) at $42. 
We noticed one lot’ of 


about 100, very thin and sinall, taken at $1 each. Lots 
were noticed at 1,20, 1,25, 1,42, 1,50, 1,62, 1,70, 1,75, 
1,84, 1,92, 2,00, 2,17, 2,25 and 2,50. Wethers at 2,25, 
2,50, 3,00, 3,25. 3.50 and 3,75; and few Cosset wethers 
were taken at $5 each. 

Swine.—Those at market were old hogs and coarse, 
most of which were sows; were taken in one lot without 
weighing, probably at about 3 or 34 the pound. A lot 
was sold since last Monday at 34 c. 
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Miscellany. | 


—S——_———— — ——————— 
‘The following is froma gentleman, who is a thorough 
adept in the mysteries and manipulations of rhyme mak- 
ing—a connoi-seur in all that belongs to 
“The Nine Great Daughters of Jupiter 
Born of one mother at a litter ”’ 

We genera!ly make it arule, whenever we meet with 
humorous articles, never to indulge our propen-ities to 
hilarity beyond a smile or a simper, lest we should vi- 
olate Chesterfie'd’s rules of decorum, &e. But in read- 
ing the following we found it not poss ble to stop short of 
« broad grins,” and horse laughs ; whereat if the Graces 
and Dignities of Literature are offended they have noth- 
ing todo but con the author’s list of a poet’s goods and 
chattels to induce them to utter a chorus to our cachin- 
nations. 








To the Editor of the N. E, Farmer,— 

Dear Str--If you wish for the inclosed list of my 
worldly goods for your Almanac,” have the goodness to 
insert it. If you think that Almanacs are depositories 
of truth, do not insert it, for it is false, as I have a set- 
ting hep which I forgot to mention in the list. 

. Yours truly, E. D. 

THE POET’S INVENTORY. 
BY HUMPHREY BOWLEGS. 


A towel and a table cloth, 
A pewter dish to warm my broth, 
A pair of leather breech s made 
By one who never learnt the trade. 
A boot-jack an/ ah earthen mug, 
A quart of worm-wood in a jug, 
A leather arin chair stuffed with tow, 
Four English authors in a row. 
A Sunday dickey and a hat, 
Wherein reclines my tabby cat; 
A worn out penknife aud a razor, 
A second handed veni-on blazer ; 
A flannel night cap and a wig, 
A spider and a half starved pig; 
A broken ink stand anda pen 
Made from the feather of a hen; 
A crazy table placed on castors, 
A chronicle of fell disasters, 
A Dictionary somewhat torn, 
A Jeather whetstone somewhat worn, 
A tabby velvet waistcoat bound, 
With yellow ribbon all around, 
A coat too large for Hercules, , 
A piece of bread and mouldy cheese, 
Two check’d cravats, a broach of pewter, 
A book of fate to tell the future, 
A book of ballads bound in ealf, 
A book of songs to make me laugh, 
A three legg’d stool, an iron lamp, 
A box of wafers and a stamp, 
Three sheets of paper scrawled all over, 
A manuscript without a cover, 
And various other little things, 
Wrapp’d up in rags or bound with strings, 
Together with a half made story, 
Completes the Poet’s Inventory. 


ANTS AND SWINE OF THE GEORGIAN 


ISLANDS. 

We find two species of ants here, says Messrs 
Tyerman and Bennett, of which the most annoy- 
ing are the most prolific, swarming every where, 
and devouring all they can penetrate and swal- 
low, with their Jocust-like jaws, and wolf-like 
stomachs. The comparatively innoxious species 
are barely half the size of the English ant, where- 








* We are sorry to say that the last pages of our Al- 
manac were mostly struck off before the favor of our 
facetious correspondent came to haud. 


as the destroyers are ten times their bulk and | 
number. These pests are surprisingly active, and | 
in doing mischief indefatigable. The missiona- | 
ries are obliged to place provisions on pedestals. 
standing in water vessels, to fortify them against 
‘those ravenous marauders, whose strength is yet 
more remarkable than their subtilty of instinet, 
and perpetuity of motion. A single insect of this | 
kind seized upon the spine of an echinus, three | 
inches long, and which must have contained both | 
in bulk and weight several bundred times exceed- | 
ing those of the ant, The latter notwithstanding, | 
dragged away the booty with apparent case. 


brown cockroaches of this country, quickly ove. - 
power, kill and hurry the carcasses off to their 
One morning Mr Tyerman took a large 
musquito, and laid. it upon his desk for microscop- 
ic examination. Two of the smaller ants being 
on the scout, found it and immediately fell to the 
work of demolition, These were presently joined 


holes. 


by six of their comrades, whose assistance was | 


both timely, and it will be seen well rewarded. 
| The long wings and legs being unmanageable ex- 
cept onthe spot, the whole party united to gnaw 
‘them off, and lay them aside, They then divid- 
‘ed the body from the head and shoulders, when 
{as it appeared to us) the two first ants, to whom 
the property belonged, each carried off his moiety 
| of this most precious part of the prize, and aband- 
oned the offal (the wings and legs) as the per- 
,quisites of their auxiliaries, who soon left nothing 
‘of their share unconsumed, 
But the ants are by no means the only destruc- 
_tive animals here. The hogs may dispute with 
them the prize of devastating voracity. They de- 
'vour or destroy all before them. They rob the 
‘very ovens of the food preparing in them, not 
_sparing the flesh of their own slaughtered com- 
‘panions which may be deposited there. These 
‘ovens, it will be recollected, are scooped in the 
‘ground, and fired with wood ; under the ashes of 
which, with the addition of heated stones, the pro- 
visions are laid and covered up with earth, till the 
batches are sufficiently baked. The swine, whose 
wits, in this respect, are as sharp as their appe- 
tites, will carefully open such tumuli, grub out the 
hot stones, and, seizing the delicious morsels, run, 
with the spoil smoking between their teeth, to the 
next water, into which they plunge it to cool, and 
,then greedily enjoy the repast. One morning it 
was discovered that seven or eight hogs, old of- 
fenders, had committed a burglary upon a large 
‘oven, in which nearly forty bread fruits, split, and 
‘intended for breakfast, had been placed. The 
' whole apparatus had been demolished; the earth, 
ashes, and stones had been scattered abroad, and 
the precious contents consumed. 





Largest Flower—In 1818, Dr Arnold discov- 


named the Raffiesia Arnoldi, and which an author 


A| 
few of these insects will attack one of the huge | 


ered in the island of Sumatra a flower which he | 





September 5, 1832, 
ee ES 











Cardozo Arabian, for Sale. 

THIS entire Horse was imported into Boston, June 
15th, 1832, by Messrs R. D, Tucker & Son, in the brig 
Caroline trom Gibraltar, and is of the purest Arabian cag, 
as will appear by the subjoined certificate. This horgg 
is of the largest class of Arabians , of dapple bay color; 


‘tack legs, main, and tai]; and measures fourteen hanes 


three inches in height; uncommonly large bone; mus. 
cles and tendons strongly delineated; of irrepressible 
spirits, and perfectly docile. His points, when abstract. 
edly examined, are in most respects without fault, ang 
collectively they form an animal surpassed by few for 
svmmetry — leaving no doubts on the minds of judges, 
thet he is a true son of the desert without any collateral 
admixture, 

A more particular description of this horse is not deem. 
ed necessai y at this time, as it is presumed no gentleman 
| will purchase so valuable an animal without minutely 
'examining him. 

We the undersigned do hereby certify, that the ches. 
nut horse, five years old, with a white spot on the fore. 
| head, was sent from Oran to Consul Ca:dozo, and tha 
said hoise is of the purest Arabian breed. 

| In testimony whereof we give the present in Gibraltar, 
| this 3d day of Del Hogia. year of Elgira 1247, 

[Signed in Arabic,] 

Faquin Hamer Benquser, 

| Mostara BENGALY. 

| Certified to be the true signatures of Faquih Hamet 
| Benqusef and Sidy Mostafa Ben Galy, by A. Can. 
| pozo, Vice Consul of the Bashaw, Bey of Tunis. 

Gibraltar, May 4, 1832. 

Extract ofa letter from Horatio Sprague, Fsq. of Gibraltar. 

“This horse was a present to Aaron Cardozo, Esq. 
; Consul General for the Parbary Powers, a talented and 
| wealthy gentleman, who prefers living with the nobility 
|in Portugal to residing in this place. The then governor 
‘of Gibraltar, General Sir George Don, made a proposal 
| to purchase this horse to send to England. 

‘** As soon as the nephew of Sen. Cardozo, who isa 
| particular friend of mine, residing here, had orders to sell 
| the horse, he immediately made me the offer of purchas 
‘ing him; and the Caroline with Capt. Gale’s kindness, 
| offering a good opportunity, I purchased him, believing 

his worth to be £500 sterling, to any man, and event- 
| ually of essential service to my native country.” 

| Application to be made to SAMUEL JAQUES, at the 
| Ten Hills Stoc< Farm, Charlestown, Mass. where the 
| horse may be examined. Aug. 15. 








New England Museum, 
No. 76 Courr Srreet, Boston. 

THIS extensive establishment, (which was damaged by 
‘fire on 14th Feb 1832,) has been repaired, the building 
improved by some important alterations and enlargements, 
| the whole fitted up upon a new plan in a very beautiful 
| manner, Is now open tor visitors every day and evening, 
|The whole establishment is lighted with Gas every 
jevening. A great variety of new articles have been 
, brought forward, and the whole so arranged as to wear 
altogether a new appearance. Persons visiting Boston 
|wil be highly gratified in viewing this large collection in 
its present renovated form. Very excellent music day 
,andevening. Admittance 25 cents. 


~~ 





| Pub'ished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
pavable at the end of the year— but those who pay witha 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled toa 
deduction oi fifty cents. 

| 1 No paper wiil be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

| Printed for J. B. RussEuy, by T. R. Burrs-—by whom 
jall descriptions of Printing con be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J.B. 
Russeni, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 5%. North 
larket Strect. 


AGENTS. 





has called with much justice “the magnificent |New York —G. TuorBorn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 


Titan of the vegetable kingdom.” The human 
mind indeed had never conceived such a flower; 


its nectarium calculated to hold nine pints—the 
_pistils are as large as cows’ horns, and the entire 
weight of the blossom computed to be 15 pounds. 





Wit will never make a man rich, but there are 
places where riches will always make a wit— 


Johnson, 





its circumference, when expanded, is nine feet ;} 


A bany — Wa. THorsunn, 347 Market street. 

| Phi avelphia —D. & C Lanoreru, 85 Chestnut-street. 

| Baltimore —G B. Smitn, Editor of the American Farmet 
| Cincinnati—S C. Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing. N. Y. WM. Vrixcr & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Garde® 
Middietury, Vt. — Wieut Cuapman. 

Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 

Springfield, Ms. — E. Evwarns. 

Nwhuryport. — FB) exezer StepMan, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth. N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller, 
Portland, Me.—Samvurr Cotman, Bookselijer. 

A gusta. Me.— Ww. Mary. 

Hr ifar, N.S.—P.J. Honrann, Esq, 

Montreal, L. C.— Henry Hitiock, 
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